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JAMES’S PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT; PROFESSOR 
PERRY’S BIOGRAPHY? 


_ had said that Professor Perry was preparing a well- 
documented volume, tracing the development of James’s philo- 
sophical opinions, If this was the plan it has grown into one far 
more over-spanning. What we have is an exceptionally complete bi- 
ography, a wilderness of materials thoroughly subdued to order and 
structure, a masterpiece of devoted and unerring scholarship, a mon- 
ument on a great scale to William James. The author has ‘‘dared 
1o be voluminous’’ and the result justifies his judgment. The pa- 
tience and determination with which in many a case he has dug out 
just that particular expression of a sentiment on James’s part that 
is the pithiest and most telling, only careful study of the book reveals. 
It is interesting to see a genius by no means of the constructive, the 
architectural, order brought out with such effect in a book so admir- 
ably built. Moreover the delicate intellectual sympathy of the in- 
terpretative work becomes more and more satisfying as one reads. 
The summings-up at the close are just and felicitous. (There is at 
first perhaps a doubt whether ‘‘morbid traits’’ are not a trifle too 
much emphasized but a closer reading dispels it.) 

This book, in which resound the echos of philosophic controversy, 
rises none the less above all controversy and portrays an indisputable 
James. It is a James whose moral and prophetic greatness is inde- 
pendent of the technical formulas he defended. In them his spirit 
and tendencies found expression, but the spirit and tendencies are 
greater than the expression, great as that so often is. Such definite 
formulation in philosophy depends, of course, on two factors, the man 
and the intellectual environment, the environment of ideas, in which 
he finds himself and from which his mind must be nourished. Since 
this book appeared the inevitable remark has been made, ‘‘In what a 
rich environment was this man born and reared; how warmly, in- 
defatigably, did he respond to that environment and increase and 

1 Ralph Barton Perry: The Thought and Character of William James. As 
revealed in unpublished correspondence and notes, together with his published 
writings. Vol. I. Inheritance and Vocation. Vol. II. Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press (Little Brown & Co.). 1935. xxxviii 
+ 826 pp.; xxii-+ 786 pp. 
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multiply its extent and keep responding to the very end!’’ True in- 
deed, in obvious respects; for range of personality, nationality, abil- 
ity, reputation, speculative tendency, the human background of his 
education and of his life was astonishing. But at the one point most 
vital for James’s philosophy it was, strange to say, not a rich but a 
somewhat poor and inauspicious environment, unworthy of the man, 
inadequate to minister to the great needs of a great nature. So far 
as certain of his chief philosophic conceptions go, his environment 
betrayed him. It permitted and led him to be satisfied with hasty 
analysis, which gave a form to his teaching that did not do it justice. 
Inexorably, philosophy is analysis; that is to say, like all science, it 
views things, processes, and ideas in their composition, so far as they 
have a composition. On that side, the teachings of the time, those 
that the man, the temperament, were likely to be arrested by and to 
fasten upon, were deficient. Of those close to him in early days per- 
haps Charles Peirce was the one who may be thought best qualified to 
aid him here. But at the vital point here in question Peirce had 
nothing to contribute, suffering himself in the same respect. 

In point of breadth and largeness James was distinctly the best 
mind in the known intellectual life of this country. Moreover he had 
the stature of a prophet. The prophecy he had it in him essentially 
to deliver was of a commanding power, sweep, and truth. Of a com- 
manding simplicity as well. It needed to be stated in its full sweep, 
which it never quite was. He lived it, and applied it to this and 
that question in his writings, more than he preached it at large or 
even formulated it. It needed too to be embodied in terms which 
would do it justice, that would not disguise or compromise its truth, 
terms fit to stand the test of time, unentangled in hasty and dubious 
technicalities. It needed to be embodied in the language of life and 
literature. This particular broad prophecy had really nothing to do 
with technical metaphysics, cosmology, or epistemology. It did not 
need pragmatism, pluralism, tychism, interactionism, or indetermin- 
ism. It was in this respect like the essential leadings of Emerson or 
of Rousseau. He thought it involved points in analytic theory be- 
cause he imagined that some of the philosophies of the day contra- 
dicted and excluded it, so that his first conflict was with them. 
Putting aside for our purposes his important doctrine of the religi- 
ous ‘‘right to believe,’’ he did not see that what he held precious in 
life was matter of unquestioned experience, assailable in respect of 
value, if at all, only on broad grounds of that experience, such as all 
may perceive; that the philosophic theories appearing to bear on the 
subject were really but rival minute analyses of the experience of life, 
powerless to raise doubts as to the reality of that experience itself. 
Of this more presently. He did not discern this because the phi- 
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losophy of his period did not discern it. On the points in question its 
analysis was superficial. This was where it did him an illturn. On 
certain major questions of life and ideal it embroiled him in needless 
specialistic controversies. This, if it has not obscured, has weakened 
the force and the effect of what I have called his prophecy. 

James made momentous contributions, some conclusive and all 
suggestive, at other points, to strict philosophic theory. I speak 
here only of his moral and prophetic significance and its unfortunate 
entanglement. 

What was his ideal of life? For what on this, by him justly 
deemed the most important side of his thought, did he essentially 
stand?? For life itself, for the fulness and richness and satisfaction 
of human life; not least its emotional satisfaction. To this end he 
would have us open our minds to every means, even the most un- 
expected or unaccredited, to every ray of light bearing upon means. 
‘‘Open doors and windows’’ to any idea, mood, attitude, propensity, 
that might possibly aid toward the great end. Freest suggestion, 
freest experiment; the test of all being, How do they turn out in 
experience? Do they durably enrich life, or do they impoverish it? 
He believed that there was far more in the depths of human nature 
than our eyes, custom-dulled, see in it and far greater things in life 
than we mechanical creatures attain. In this spirit he looked at 
human beings; looked past their defects, blunders, and pettinesses, 
at the valuable qualities that he was quick to discover in them and to 
which he gave cordial appreciation. He looked at the character of 
others as he looked at the thought of others. And what he was in 
this respect entered into his prophetic temper. William James was 
the great appreciator, and Professor Perry’s book, with its cor- 
respondence, shows him to us as such. He was therefore the great 
encourager, and the effect he thus had in promoting the work of 
others and the growth of philosophy and psychology in America is 
beyond the telling. This was not merely the private man. It was 
his theory of life, and it found written expression in quarters of 
which space sadly fails me to remind the reader. But it has never 
stood forth in full expression as it gradually does in this book, which 
thus presents the attitude of James toward life as it has never been 
presented before. 

This ‘‘prophecy’’ is untechnical but not uncontroversial. Its 
spirit is of course the opposite of Mr. Santayana’s, whose eye is on 
the maladjustments, disappointments, disenchantments of life, not 
least of emotional life; who would counsel us to draw in our 
tentacles and remember ‘‘the fatal antiquity of human nature’’— 


2I have used in part in this paragraph phraseology already employed else- 
where. 
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that is, that we have learned by now, if we have sense, what is in it 
and where are its limits, and that caution and renunciation, not 
experiment and adventure and the following of April hopes, will 
bring us the only richness attainable. James seeks a richness includ- 
ing that of achieving and loving life, Santayana a richness of un- 
derstanding, imagination, and peace. 

Let us briefly trace how certain of James’s ideals and sentiments 
earried him, through what I can not but think misconception, into 
theoretic controversy. The craving for freedom, the need to shake 
off oppressive control, to snap narrow restraints, the note of revolt, 
the break for liberty—this mingled in him with sympathy and de- 
manded liberty for all. It mingled with the ideal of fulness of life 
and demanded an extreme breadth of mind and openness to un- 
familiar, strange suggestions. It was impatient of straight-laced 
scientific orthodoxy and snobbery. It mingled with the love of 
freshness and variety and the recoil from sameness and tameness. 
It would not be fettered even by his own formulas, his own intel- 
lectual past. 

If the past is not to hold us in an iron, inescapable control, 
if life must have richer possibilities than that, if we are in the last 
resort free in willing, if we can break with the moral past and be 
‘‘authors of novelty,’’ this must mean, he thought, a break in the 
causal nexus. The question of free will thus conceived and decided, 
there is at once a portentous result for metaphysics and Weltan- 
schauung. That result is ‘‘pluralism’’ as against ‘‘monism—”’ his 
great philosophical cause. We individuals are not each held in his 
place in a ‘‘block-universe,’’ a world-system that knows no excep- 
tions, no outbreaks of spontaneity, no moments of real uncertainty 
when ‘‘fate’s scales . . . quiver.’’ Pluralism in James’s world is 
the consequence of his indeterminism, of his particular way of con- 
ceiving and deciding the will-problem. His driving motive for 
pluralism would not otherwise have existed. (To be sure there is 
his refusal of monistic religion on the added ground that it makes 
Deity supreme over the whole world and hence responsible for evil, 
an objection that might still have swayed him had he been a de- 
terminist ; but against monistic metaphysics, the deeper, the primary 
enemy, it is his conception of free will that drives him to battle.) 

But that his ideals of life demanded the taking up of these 
theoretic positions—that was where he was misled. James himself 
has in one place (how like him in his rich wayward variety and un- 
expected turns!) put his finger on the key to some of the chief 
theoretic questions. In The Principles of Psychology, page 226, we 
read: 
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A French writer, speaking of our ideas, says somewhere in a fit of anti- 
spiritualistic excitement that, misled by certain peculiarities which they display, 
we ‘fend by personifying’’ the procession which they make,—such personification 
being regarded by him as a great philosophic blunder on our part. lt could 
only be a blunder if the notion of personality meant something essentially 
different from anything to be found in the mental procession. But if that 
procession be itself the very ‘‘original’’ of the notion of personality, to per- 
sonify it can not possibly be wrong. It is already personified. There are no 
marks of personality to be gathered aliunde, and then found lacking in the train 
of thought. It has them all already. 


The emphasis is my own. These are golden words. We should 
not ask ‘‘Does personality exist?’’ because we mean by personality 
something ‘‘given’’ in our experience of ourselves. We should ask, 
In what does personality consist? And this is a question calling 
simply for analysis. 

But of the principle here involved, in this case so clearly seen, 
James loses sight again. When he wrote the article entitled ‘‘ Does 
Consciousness Exist’’ he might, according to his own principle just 
cited, have approached his subject otherwise. He might rather have 
asked, and for identically the same reasons, In what does conscious- 
ness consist? What is the meaning of the word? From what ex- 
periences of self and of others, and inference in terms of those experi- 
ences, do we come by the notion? He might by so proceeding have 
produced a more adequate treatment, embracing more fact, ignoring 
nothing. The conception of consciousness can not be ‘‘a mere echo, 
the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘soul’ upon the air 
of philosophy’’—or by anything disappearing—any more than the 
conception of personality can be; any more than the conception of 
experience itself can be. And this remark prejudges nothing what- 
soever as to what we shall find the notion to consist in when we 
proceed to analyze it with care. 

So is it precisely when we come to freedom in willing. To be 
sure, he is here asserting, not, as in the case of consciousness, deny- 
ing. But he permits his opponents to deny it, he declares that they 
do, and concedes to them therein a tenable and plausible position. 
He admits what he should not admit, that we can reasonably ask, 
Does freedom in willing exist? "We mean by freedom in this respect 
something with which experience acquaints us. The question is, In 
what does it consist? If we did not derive it from our experience 
we should not have thought of it at all, we should have had no 
material out of which to fabricate the idea. Just so the question 
is not, Does moral responsibility exist? but, What is the meaning of 
moral responsibility? Similarly, what is the meaning of praise and 
blame, what is the meaning of ‘‘I could have done otherwise?’’ 
These are questions for analysis of a given situation, a given set 
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of relations and the feelings naturally, usefully, and appropriately 
responding thereto. Freedom—in its full and usual signification 
for our life—can be analyzed without being destroyed, and de- 
terminism is merely a feature of the analysis of it. This is not to 
say that determinism is universally true, only that it is true in so far 
as we have free will. Careful, persistent analysis will disclose that 
free will implies determination.® 

At any determinism, however, that claimed to be consistent with 
free will and to have the right to use the language of free will, James 
had a missile to throw. He called such a conception ‘‘soft de- 
terminism,’’ grasping at acceptable terms to which it had no title. 
Now this reproach is based on the supposition that there is another 
idea of freedom, not deterministic, which has a right to the word, 
namely, an idea of which James is in possession. But careful, per- 
sistent analysis will disclose that there is no such idea, that he 
was deceiving himself, that at this point he was thinking obscurely 
because not analytically, because he did not ask himself, and keep 
asking, Just what in our experience do these terms mean? Inde- 
termination is inconsistent with our idea of freedom, determination 
is consistent with it and inescapably implied by it. 

There is a brilliant passage in ‘‘The Dilemma of Determinism”’ 
in which James considers the alternative presented to the will of 
walking home after the lecture by way of one street or another. 
‘*You, as passive spectators, look on and see the two alternative 
universes—one of them with me walking through Divinity Avenue 
in it, the other with the same me walking through Oxford Street. 
Now, if you are determinists, you believe one of these universes to 
have been from eternity impossible,’ ete. That is to say, James 
takes possibility here as a plain term, whose implications are promptly 
clear, which he need not stop to analyze. He asks, Does the possi- 
bility exist? instead of asking, In what does the possibility consist? 
What is the meaning in experience of the term ‘‘possibility’’? 
From what experiences do we derive it? And precisely so with the 
words ‘‘I can’’ and ‘‘I could.’’ Analysis discloses that these as- 
sertions, so far from involving indetermination, involve the opposite, 
and would completely lose their meaning if and so far as inde- 
terminism were true. 

But if that is the case the whole motive for his prolonged and 
ardent crusade against ‘‘monism”’ and for ‘‘pluralism’’ drops away. 
Free choice is not an exemption from law but in its inmost essence 
an embodiment of law. Free individuality, sovereign selfhood, able 

3I have endeavored to make this clear in detail in an article, ‘‘Free Will 


as Involving Determination and Inconceivable Without It,’’? Mind, Vol. XLIII 
(1934), pp. 1-27. 
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to renounce past courses, habits, ideas; able to be (in the only sense 
the words will bear) ‘‘the author of novelties,’’ is not handcuffed 
and bound down by membership in a world-system of cause and 
effect ;—such a confusion is simply the result of refraining from 
analysis. This is not at all to say that the world 1s such a system, 
that physical determination, or any determination, has universal 
reign. It is not to say that there is no such thing as absolute 
chance. It is not to say anything on that subject. It is merely to 
say that the utterly free initiative and spontaneity that James justly 
prized would not profit in the least by the existence of such chance, 
have in fact nothing whatever to do with chance. They imply a 
continuing self as a source of action, and a continuity of cause and 
effect within that self constituting its life, moral individuality and 
election, which can not be conceived without such continuity. James 
was thinking in terms of that continuity at the very moment that he 
denied it. For there are no other terms in which to think his 
thoughts. His remarkable declaration for ‘‘tychism’ at a period 
long before its present scientific vogue remains as interesting as 
ever, but it has not the moral significance that he imagined. And 
it was the moral significance, once more, that was the chief driving 
motive for his own interest and advocacy. 

So it was when James, in the discussion of pragmatism and 
earlier, professed ‘‘irrationalism,’’ opposed himself to intellectualism 
and declared his independence of logic. The helpful question (once 
again, if the reader will bear with me) is not, Is there really any 
obligation to submit to reason or intellect? It is, Just what is rea- 
son and what does it do for us? What is its place in our experi- 
ence? What, precisely, in a specified instance would submitting 
or not submitting to it mean? Define reason in the light of our 
experience of it. Define logic in the same light. We should then 
see that independence of logic, fearless rebellion against reason, 
are phrases that appear to have a philosophic meaning only so 
long as we do not thus analyze. James conceded too much, he made 
the fatal concession, when he admitted by his phrases that reason 
ean offer obstruction to any empirical thinking, or that experience 
can present anything opposed to logic, or that there is any ration- 
ality not based upon experience or the meaning of symbols. And 
if he meant reason and logic as superficially and improperly con- 
ceived, then it was conceding far too much for lucidity and sound 
guidance to use the words without adding ‘‘falsely so called.’’ 

In these questions the illuminating method, that of analyzing the 
familiar ideas, that of analysis versus scepticism, is the method toward 
which British philosophy kept pointing and moving. It pointed to 
this method all the while, so to speak, as its own goal and consum- 
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mation, though it seldom or never arrived there. We see the method 
approximated in the treatment of free will, for instance, by Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume—but never entirely reached. It was the secret, 
the inner meaning, of their whole treatment that complete freedom 
and determination are united in the facts; they all but realize this, 
In its completeness the method is indeed proclaimed by Berkeley as 
regards ‘‘body’’ (his equivalent for our term ‘‘matter,’’ in the every- 
day sense,—a word that he used for another idea). He ‘‘agrees 
with the vulgar’’ about the outer world, he is merely telling you the 
nature of the thought that all alike share. We can not, however, 
call this reaching the goal, since ‘‘the vulgar’’ and he were not 
really in perfect accord, and further analysis of the natural notion 
of the outer world was required. But the true plan of the classic 
British philosophy was not that of ‘‘malicious psychology’’ de- 
stroying the validity of the fundamental beliefs of common sense 
by a pitiless psychological dissection that exposed their hollowness; 
that was the phase that it often showed because it was only on the 
way, because it lingered in its crude stage, and had not come to the 
ripest understanding of what its proceedings really meant. 

Thus in the period of James’s development the analytic method 
had never come to its own. He, with his roving philosophic eye and 
flashes of insight, saw the principle in the case of personality. But 
when he turned to other cases the same principle did not leap to 
view. It was often the way of his genius to ‘‘philosophize in spots.”’ 
The insight was not sufficiently generalized to be abiding and trusty. 
It could not save him from the influence of his environment. It 
could not intervene to qualify the effect of Renouvier. Shadworth 
Hodgson indeed had hold of the general principle and James had 
read his work. But Hodgson was far from driving it home. Espe- 
cially he did not drive it home for a mind like James’s, whose great 
psychological gift tended another way. That gift was to see what- 
ever in an experience was unique and unanalysable in quality, to 
catch the ‘‘peculiar effect,’’ as we say of a picture. To assert that 
some impression is sui generis, indescribable, indivisible, that is what 
we find him doing in chapter after chapter of his Psychology; as to 
the consciousness of space, of time, of ‘‘our meaning’’ (‘‘an alto- 
gether special bit of consciousness ad hoc’’) of the taste of lemonade 
(not the taste of lemon and that of sugar combined but a new and 

4So also at a later date had G. 8S. Fullerton in his System of Metaphysic, 
though he never, like Hodgson, gave it general formulation. Too late and too 
obscurely to influence James. Fullerton derived it from Berkeley and employed 
it very effectively, as regards the external world, in his classroom teaching. 


There is no space here to comment on James’s correspondence with Hodgson 
and Renouvier. 
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unique taste), of relations, of tendency, ete. ete. I am not arguing 
that these views were wrong or that their presentation was not a 
profound service to psychology; merely that this psychologist’s 
special vocation did not help to fit him for perceiving the principle 
with which this article has to do. Analysis, to our imagination, 
often seems to take the life out of a thing, and James was most of 
all jealously tenacious of whatever tastes of life. But not all psy- 
chological facts are unanalysable, and analysis does not destroy, 
else it is false analysis. The true analytical imagination is able to 
perceive the identity of the parts, taken conjointly, with the living 
whole. 

About pragmatism too what James had to teach or preach for life 
in his whole dealings with the subject was not bound up with any 
technical propositions. That we should hold our beliefs or most of 
them as hypotheses liable to modification in the light of experience, 
that we should be open and receptive to all hypotheses until exper- 
ience confirms or rejects them, that we should not forget that knowl- 
edge is instrumental to action and life, that any beliefs that lastingly 
deepen, strengthen, enrich life and render it on the whole more sat- 
isfactory must in some sort have truth in them; these are theses that 
may be conveyed straight to the public at large without any abstruse 
analysis or controversy. The soundness of the last can readily be 
shown by examples and common sense. Any further and more diffi- 
cult thoughts could have been separately discussed. But on this sub- 
ject too he conceived that his truths required or would be helped by 
disputable philosophic reasoning. In fact, as in the case of pluralism 
they are weakened and imperiled by this connection. After what we 
have seen, however, it is an interesting fact that the two chief doc- 
trines of his pragmatism, that of ‘‘the pragmatic method’’ and 
‘‘pragmatism’s theory of truth’’ do profess in some passages to be 
pure analyses of the meaning of terms. There is emphasis upon 
their being so. The battle-ground lies quite otherwise than in the 
case of pluralism. Here it is by means of an ingenious analysis that 
he undertakes to justify his conclusion. But these analyses are in- 
jured by being mingled with the more practical teaching, and the 
practical teaching here too is weakened in effect by having its for- 
tunes pinned to very disputable analyses. ‘‘The pragmatic method”’ 
is not stated and illustrated with sufficient exactness, and in the 
analysis of the reference of thought to its object the line is not 
drawn sharply enough between the cases where we believe ourselves 
to perceive the intrinsic nature of the object and those where our 
knowledge is only indirect, virtual, and practical. 

So we may conclude as we began. It is worth while to study the 
effect of an intellectual environment on a gifted thinker, all whose 
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chief tendencies are sound and even inspired. In philosophy 
James’s environment did not give him the assistance he most needed. 
Hence he remained greater in himself than in his purely philosophic 
product, though that was a great product. Matthew Arnold long 
ago said, in effect, that the function of criticism was to purify the 
springs in which original thought must arise. In James’s time 
they sadly needed purifying. The classic British philosophy had not 
succeeded in bringing out its own inner meaning. Thus the Ger. 
man, Oxford, and French philosophies opposed to it had still a 
towering plausibility. The master-key to understanding the posi- 
tion was a more pertinacious analysis—an analysis in just the spirit 
that, with reference to personality, speaks in James himself. 


Dickinson S. MILLER 
Boston, Mass. 





THE TWO METHODS OF ETHICS 
I 


CURSORY examination of contemporary writings in ethics 

will, I believe, reveal at once two striking features: the in- 
cisive quality of the critical treatment; and the utter lameness of 
the constructive effort. It is my suggestion that these two features 
derive from a third, and more basic, trait—namely, the lack of any 
adequate notion of methodology. That some ethicists should deny 
the importance of method ; that others should hold to a different con- 
ception of method than the one here expounded ; or that some should 
appear oblivious even of the existence of the problem of method *— 
all this is acceptable enough. But that ethicists avowedly discussing 
methodology should have such utterly confused notions as to its 
generic character—this is a bit puzzling. 

Current notions of methodology may be briefly indicated by an 
analogy. It is as though a group of men, all of whom had traveled 
by railroad, should meet at some time to discuss their journeys. 
And one of them, (a) having reference to his point of departure, 
should say that he traveled by the method of New York. Another, 
(b) having reference to his destination, should say that he traveled 
by the method of Chicago. Yet another, (c) having reference to 
certain aspects of the journey, should say that he traveled by the 
method of beautiful scenery, or of having his trip planned and his 
expenses paid by a benevolent uncle, or of stopping and going as 
he merrily well pleased. 


1Cf. C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, Chap. VII, ‘‘ Conclusion: 
Sketch of the Main Problems of Ethics.’’ 
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In effect, methods (a) and (6) really coalesce, since most ethical 
systems, unlike all travelers, characteristically end up where they 
began. Thus there are really only two classifications. But—ignor- 
ing this for the moment, it would appear that T. V. Smith ? classifies 
on the basis of (a), Moore of (b), Martineau of (c),’ Broad of (6) 
and (c),* and Sidgwick of (a), (b), and (c). 

Examples could be multiplied endlessly. But I select Professor 
Smith’s recent work, Beyond Conscience, as a case in point, because 
it seems to me to illustrate so well all three of the characteristic 
features of contemporary ethical theory which I have indicated in 
the first paragraph of this essay. As I interpret it, his argument 
with regard to methodology, if arranged in some sort of propositional 
sequence, might read somewhat as follows: (1) the historic points 
of departure seem to lead each one to an impasse; (2) yet two other 
different points of departure seem to lead to an identical conclusion ; 
(3) therefore, methodology is irrelevant.’ It may be that I have 
displayed undue malice in arranging this syllogism, but I do wish 
to suggest that Beyond Conscience simply perpetuates the classical 
confusion of methods with beginnings and endings; and that, far 
from having demonstrated anything about methodology, it barely 
skirts the problem. 

Similarly, from this point of view, Sidgwick’s well-known work 


may be an excellent discussion of one method of ethics; but it is 
neither an analysis of several methods of ethics, nor even a treatment 
of concrete moral procedure. 


II 


Now I submit that practically all ethical systems, with one notable 
exception, may be classified as dialectical in method. 

All belong to the same metaphysical complex—a complex which 
I choose to call Newtonian, although this does not mean Newton’s 
any more than Platonic always means Plato’s. In general, it is 
the metaphysics which—barring a few irregulars like Leibniz— 
develops and expands with relative continuity from Descartes to 
the eighteenth-century deists. In ethics, it stresses immutable moral 
laws, or immutable moral atoms. And its thinking operates in a 
static realm of discourse, by the method of dialectic. 

All such ethical philosophies rest ultimately on an intuition, or 
¢n intuitions. An intuition, in this respect, is an honorific title for 

2 Beyond Conscience. 

8 Psychological and Unpsychological. 


4Teleological and Deontological. Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 206- 
208, 


5 For proposition (1), see Beyond Conscience, Chaps. II-VI. For proposi- 
tion (2), see Chaps. VIII and IX. For conclusion (3), see pp. 313 ff. 
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an arbitrary choice. It may be called an axiom, or a postulate, or a 
‘‘pure postulate’’ °—which last, after all, is nothing more than the 
romantic refurbishing of the original axiom, now shorn of its pris- 
tine authority and self-assurance, but resolved, none the less, hero- 
ically, or else capriciously, to assert itself.’ 

There are, to be sure, two subdivisions of dialectical method— 
the rational and the empirical. These might be re-designated the 
intuitive-deductive, as, for instance, in Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Sidgwick, and the intuitive-mechanical, as, for instance, Butler and 
Bentham ; for both begin with intuitions, and differ only in whether 
they stress principles or elements. 

But the fundamental kinship of rationalism and of empiricism 
is suggested by the fact that Locke, traditional father of empiricism, 
hoped for a deductive ethics. Better yet, one might take Schopen- 
hauer’s World as Will and Idea, and Spencer’s Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, and trace all the way through them the explicit and systematic 
use, in alternation, of ‘‘rational’’ proof and of ‘‘empirical’’ proof, 
successively to substantiate identical propositions. Furthermore, 
Spinoza’s Ethics, as we have it, may be in rigorously deductive form, 
but there can be little doubt that the constituent propositions origi- 
nated empirically and were at first compounded mechanically. 

Moreover, it seems evident that empirical systems can be handled 
rationally, and rational systems can be handled empirically. Thus 
what Butler calls elements of human nature, to be manipulated me- 
chanically, are by Sidgwick considered as principles, to be manipu- 
lated deductively. Pleasure for Bentham may be an affair of atomic 
units, but for Voltaire it is a moral law of the same dignity and 
grandeur as Kant’s.* And, indeed, I do not believe it would require 
great ingenuity to take the subject-matter of Kant’s ethies—duty— 
to break it into particulars, and submit it to a caleulus, any more 
than it would require much skill to take Bentham’s subject-matter 
and formulate it as a categorical imperative.°® 

6In this connection, cf. D. C. Williams, ‘‘Ethics as Pure Postulate,’’ The 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIV (1935), pp. 399-411. Am I correct in in- 
ferring that Professor Smith shares this position? Cf. Beyond Conscience, pp. 
319-320, ‘‘ What conscience asserts, it asserts de novo and on its own.’’ 

7 An interesting light on the negligible character of the distinction between 
the romantic and the rational tenure of intuitions is found in Leuba, The Psy- 
chology of Religious Mysticism, p. 180. A good Cartesian might be gratified 
to find that the first official criterion of the authenticity of divine communica- 
tions in mystic ecstasy is their ‘‘clarity and distinctness.’’ 

8 Voltaire, Discours en vers sur l’homme, part V. 

9 Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 316-317, ‘‘ First, as regards extremes, who could be 
further apart methodologically than Immanuel Kant . . . and Jeremy Bentham. 


..’ Yet all of the specific differences cited by Professor Smith seem to me 
to be differences only in points of departure, or of goals, not of methods. 
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For, in fact, the manipulation of fixed elements is ultimately as 
dialectical as the manipulation of fixed principles. If we can enu- 
merate all of the elements that enter into the moral situation, then 
it is simply a problem of computing mathematically the possible 
combinations, and of drawing up a precise and universal guide to 
human conduct. That Bentham aimed at such a result is evident. 
Ideally the goal of all dialectical ethics is a mechanical morality 
which shall have all the simplicity and directness of Raymond Lully’s 
celebrated device. 

By dialectic, then, I mean the method which is used to manipu- 
late either fixed elements or fixed principles. This method includes 
both empiricism and rationalism as subordinate types; since both 
imply each other, just as elements and laws entail one another; and 
since both function within the same context of a static metaphysics. 

Accordingly, the explanation of the two features of contemporary 
ethical theory which I mentioned at the outset resides in this con- 
fusion regarding method. For the great majority of writers in 
ethics follow the same method—the dialectical. Thus each writer 
is able incisively to point out the one-sidedness and inadequacy of 
competing theories. But, since he pursues the same method of 
beginning with arbitrarily selected intuitions and developing them 
dialectically, he perpetrates the same kind of error as do the others, 
and is consequently open to the same kind of criticism. And so of 
making many books there is no end; and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow. 


III 


At this point I shall not be so lacking in urbanity as to raise the 
question, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved?’’?° But I should like 
to point out that there is another, and a radically different, method 
—the experimental method. It deals with three questions: (1) 
Where do we begin? (2) How do we proceed? (3) Where do we 
end? 


Furthermore, in view of the fact that both philosophers share in what I have 
called the Newtonian metaphysical complex, and also have a common heritage in 
the egalitarian social philosophy of the day, it would be astonishing, indeed, if 
they did not both arrive at the notion of equality. Critical discussion of these 
two men has always over-emphasized their differences. They have much more 
in common than I have been able to indicate here. 

10I take warning from Broad’s remarks in the Preface, p. xxiv, to his Five 
Types of Ethical Theory, where he admits, as excellent, a healthy appetite for 
righteousness ‘‘kept in due control by good manners,’’ but suggests that any 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness is ‘‘often merely a symptom of 
spiritual diabetes.’’ 
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Its starting-point is the moral situation, specific or generic.” 
What we have here are data,” not postulates.* We do not need to 
postulate the data of the moral situation, any more than we need to 
postulate the effects of the depression, or capitalism, or the measles, 
or Karl Marx. They are simply there; we simply have them. These 
initial data include not only physical factors, but also customs, 
traditions, techniques, hypotheses, ideals, ends.’* Finally, these data 
are not fixed in any sense, but are subject to manipulation and 
reconstruction.”® 

The method of procedure is the method of experimental science 
generalized for and adapted to moral practice. This is the con- 
scious refinement of the method of reflective intelligence in resolving 
a problematic moral situation. Intrinsically this method is neither 
conservative nor radical. In fact, it is the method for striking the 
golden mean in an evolutionary society, between traditionalism on 
the one hand, and trial and error on the other hand. 

The end which it seeks is the end of growth. In growth there 
are no absolutely fixed elements or principles, but only relatively 
stable and relatively precarious factors. There are no final ends 
in the traditional sense, but only those specific consummations and 
conerete goods which are a part of ordinary human experience. And 
every specific end has its ambivalence of immediate enjoyment, or 
pain, and of further instrumental efficacy. 


IV 


I can not attempt here an exhaustive evaluation of these two 
methods. But I should like to offer a few considerations which 
may be pertinent in a critical comparison of them. 


11I am at a loss to understand why the revised edition of the Dewey and 
Tufts Hthics omits, rather than elaborates, the slight analysis of the moral situa- 
tion that was in the original edition. 

12 The data empirically evident in the moral situation are the only ‘‘self- 
evident’’ affairs with which we have to do in an experimental ethics. 

18 Cf. Wheelwright, A Critical Introduction to Ethics. Three of the factors 
which are listed as data of the moral situation, pp. 12-18, later on become 
postulates, pp. 374-382. This seems to confuse two points of view. 

14Cf, Rogers, Ethics and Moral Tolerance, pp. 86-88. Professor Rogers 
warns of the inadequacy of statistical methods in analyzing the moral situation. 
Granted that statistical analysis will not adequately evaluate aims and ideals. 
But I am not aware that pragmatism has ever claimed that it will. 

15 Cf. Rogers, op. cit., pp. 101-120. Professor Rogers argues that, because 
pragmatic ideals are modified in process, they must be vaguely defined at present, 
and thus suffer impaired efficiency. But this does not follow, any more than the 
fact that scientific hypotheses are modified in process entails their being loosely 
defined and inefficacious at present. On the contrary, pragmatic ideals may be 
defined at the present moment with the utmost precision. Their tentativeness 
has nothing to do with their clarity and efficacy. 
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Experimental method is critically honest.1° It acknowledges its 
selective biases, is willing to recognize their implications, and to 
submit them to scrutiny, testing, and reconstruction. Dialectical 
method is dogmatic and arbitrary ab initio." It starts with un- 
criticized assumptions, or with assumptions open to question; and, 
so far as one can discover, in no particular instance is the initial 
assumption ever altered or rejected—although, as in the case of an 
exceptionally conscientious writer like Sidgwick, it may be necessary 
to have recourse finally to a deus ex machina. 

Experimental method is catholic and inclusive. Dialectical 
method is parochial and exclusive. There are no once-for-all hon- 
orifice classifications of elements and principles in experimental 
method. All factors are equally open to fresh scrutiny and evalua- 
tion. 

Dialectical method calls for definitions; experimental method, 
for denotations. The former seeks to define the good, and admits, 
finally, defeat. The latter recognizes that the good as unique is 
not susceptible of definition ; but, since the unique is conditioned on 
the recurrent, we may note its constituents, the conditions of its 
vecurrence, and its instrumental efficacies. 

Experimental method recognizes the reality of the time factor, 
of process, change, emergence. Dialectical method denies the reality 
of time, and, with Moore, insists on beginning at the end, since, in 
fact, it knows neither beginnings nor endings. Inevitably in dis- 
cussions of methodology, it confuses points of departure, goals, and 
‘‘methods,’’ since, where there is no temporal process, there can be 
no temporal procedure, and ends and instrumentalities must blur 
into one another.*® 

Proof in experimental method is ‘‘progressive.’’ Proof in dia- 

16In this connection, cf. Professor Pepper, ‘‘The Root Metaphor Theory 
£ Metaphysics,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXI (1935), pp. 365-374. This is one 
of several recent approaches to pragmatism, which boldly approach the portals, 
but cautiously refrain from entering. One may welcome this essay as an excel- 
lent critical propaedeutic to an experiential epistemology. So far as the critical 
implications of the ‘‘root metaphor theory’’ are concerned, it seems evident that 
more of them bear on dialectical ethics than on experimental ethics. 

17 Bentham was reaching for this point when, in a footnote, he redesignated 
his ‘Principle of Sympathy and Antipathy’’ as the ‘‘Principle of Caprice.’’ 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, Chap. II, section XI, footnote. Be it said 
that Bentham was fumbling after a genuinely experimental method, even though 


he permitted himself to be caught up on the traditional stumbling-block of 
final ends. 

18 The failure adequately to distinguish ends and instrumentalities is a 
common charge against the philosophy of John Dewey. But I believe this 
failure is more flagrant in dialectical ethics, in spite of deliberate and highly 
self-conscious, but superficial, efforts to obviate it. 
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lectical method is ‘‘cireular’’—a perennial begging of the question. 
Royce’s ‘‘loyalty to loyalty’’ is the epitome. 

Experimental ethics alone seems to yield full ethical knowledge. 
.The knowledge of dialectical ethics consists in hypostatizing certain 
aspects of moral procedure, giving them symbolical expression, and 
then manipulating these counters in a logical vacuum. Indeed, pure 
ethical theory seems to operate in a realm of hallucination: substi- 
tutes an absolute context for a temporal process, fixed entities for 
changing entities, purely logical operations for operations that are 
manipulatory as well as intellectual, and final ends for ends that in 
point of fact alter, develop, grow, and decay. If this can yield 
ethical knowledge, then abstract speculation on the eternal principles 
of the American Constitution can yield adequate knowledge of our 
political history, and a mechanical compounding of the constituents 
of the society of the ‘‘Four Hundred”’ in the Gilded Age will yield 
a knowledge of our customs and morals. 

Whether the one or the other may be said to constitute a ‘‘sci- 
ence of ethics’’ depends, of course, on one’s views as to the nature 
of science. If science is method and art, then an experimental 
ethics is science; but if science is manipulation of fixed subject- 
matter, then dialectical ethics is science.*® However, dialectical 
ethics is not entitled to its usual claim of analogy with ‘‘pure sci- 
ence.’’ For pure science, to-day at any rate, does not refuse to 


submit its initial data and postulates to fresh scrutiny and recon- 
struction, nor does it insist on their simple and immutable character. 
Once again, the ‘‘pure science’’ of a dialectical ethics belongs to the 
Newtonian complex. It is the old quest for a physique morale. 
Rosert EK. Fircu. 


Paciric UNIVERSITY. 





ONE CURRENT RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


D*® HUGHES’ division of types of philosophical problems that 
are discussed is decidely useful. The division, it will be re- 
called, is into historical, reconstructive, analytic, residual, and cur- 
rent. I should wish to add that most philosophical writings are 
marked by cross-division, although the emphasis usually falls uvon 
one of the types mentioned. Residual and reconstructive discussions 
often have an eye upon current problems; analysis is not often under- 
taken of problems that do not have current vogue, and even historical 
problems are discussed with at least indirect reference to current 
19 For the dialectical view of ‘‘ethical science,’’ see Felix Cohen, op. cit., 
pp. 113-145. 
1 This JourNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1986), pp. 212-217. 
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problems. However, I do not know that Dr. Hughes would feel 
called upon to deny this statement, and in any case it is not the point 
I wish to discuss. 

While what I have to say is evoked by some of Dr. Hughes’ com-. 
ments upon my own writings, especially A Common Faith, my re- 
marks do not concern that book, but the unduly assured statements 
he makes about the current problem in religion. He denies that it 
is concerned with the place of the supernatural in religion, a question, 
he says, that ‘‘only specialists in theology are discussing.’’ He says 
that the actual current problem is whether a ‘‘man’s spirit or at- 
titude in and toward life is so bound up with his function in society 
that those who would govern society must also mould man’s heart’’ 
(p. 215). One side of the question is taken by those who believe that 
there is such a thing as autonomous spiritual culture or education ; 
‘‘autonomous’’ meaning that such education has ‘‘an aim and method 
of its own definable apart from the problems of science, industry and 
government’’—though it would appear from the earlier statement 
not to be apart from government of society. The persons upon this 
side of the issue hold that the pattern of man’s emotional disposition 
should be formed through instruction in the ‘‘great tradition,’’ in- 
cluding, perhaps exhausted by, certain observances. The opposed 
attitudes taken toward these two things, autonomy and special ob- 
servances, constitute the current problem, according to Dr. Hughes. 

The question raised is one of fact; I would not speak as posi- 
tively as Dr. Hughes does upon a matter of complicated fact, one to 
be settled by evidence and not by argument or assertion. I doubt if 
either of us has the required evidential knowledge to enable us to 
speak with assurance. However, while I am sceptical about there be- 
ing anything that can be called the current religious issue, and while 
I think that the selection made by one represents one’s own interest 
rather than the total state of the case, I am aware that there is a cur- 
rent problem of the kind indicated by Dr. Hughes. It seems to be 
the problem, however, of a rather small circle of ‘‘liberals’’ who, 
having given up the dogmas that are bound up with supernaturalism, 
wish to retain for themselves and for others certain values they have 
derived from the observances of the churches. That this, however, 
is the issue ‘‘the whole world is debating’’ is highly dubious. 

My impression—and neither Dr. Hughes nor I can do more 
than speak of impressions—is that just the thing he rules out, 
namely, the status of the supernatural, is the current problem for a 
much larger number. The evidence for this statement is found in 
what men are saying and writing and even more in what they are 
doing. Neither the Roman Catholic Church nor the Protestant 
evangelical churches can be ruled out of the picture. The ‘‘Idea’’ 
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or central structure of these organizations is the supernatural, cos- 

mological and historical. On the other hand, there are multitudes 
who, having given up the supernatural, are wondering whether they 
must in consequence abandon also the religious. This is a genuine 
and vital current problem for many persons. 

One can not note the emphasis placed by Dr. Hughes upon the 
observances inculeated by the ‘‘great tradition’’ without also noting 
that the supernatural is in some form at the very heart of these ob- 
servances. Dr. Hughes would apparently eviscerate the essence of 
the tradition and yet retain the observances. And there is a current 
problem he does not mention. Do the specialized observances of the 
great tradition, which in the western world at least are those of the 
Christian churches, constitute the sole observances by means of 
which the needed organization of the ‘‘spiritual’’ life, the formation 
of a unified pattern of imagination and emotions, can be achieved? 
Dr. Hughes assumes tacitly, if not openly, that such is the case. 
Thereby he assumes that those who do not accept his position about 
these particular observances are denying the need for any education 
of the kind he finds to be necessary. 

About the importance of tradition—or, better, traditions—in 
effecting the desired organization I have no doubt. But I am highly 
skeptical of all arguments that assume that there is but one available 
tradition. We have at our disposal many traditions. There is the 
great tradition of autonomous literature, of music, of painting, of 
all the fine arts, in each of which, moreover, there are many signifi- 
cant traditions. There is the tradition of democracy; there is the 
tradition of experimental science, which if not thoroughly estab- 
lished is yet far from embryonic. For many persons it is a current 
problem whether from these traditions, apart from those of historic 
religions, there can not be extracted the equivalent of the observances 
derived from a tradition they no longer accept; observances which, 
indeed, no longer nourish their ‘‘hearts.’’ Considering the variety 
of rich traditions that exist, there is something provincial in sup- 
posing that ‘‘responses to buildings, paintings, music, decorative 
symbols, songs of praise, gestures and forms of prayer, right render- 
ing of admonitions’? can be drawn only from a single confined 
tradition. 

I might hesitate to say that this is the current problem in relation 
to the religious attitude and life. But there is sufficient evidence to 
show that it is a vital current problem. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Jonathan Edwards. Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Cuarence H. Faust and THomas H. 
JoHnson. New York: American Book Company. 1935. cxlii 
+ 434 pp. $1.00. 


This volume of selections marks a notable progress over anything 
of the kind that has hitherto been done on Edwards. For the first 
time those of his writings have been selected (in whole or in part) 
that expound Edwards’ philosophy and not merely his rhetoric. 
To this philosophy Dr. Faust gives an admirable Introduction, illu- 
minating it not only by reference to the writings of Edwards but by 
placing these in their historical perspectives as episodes of classic 
arguments in theology and metaphysics. Edwards’ relations to 
Locke, Hutcheson, and Clarke are described in considerable detail 
and with unusual insight. I think there are occasional slips in this 
exposition, but they are on minor points or on those points which 
will probably always be subject to various interpretations. For ex- 
ample, whether Edwards’ doctrine that the love of God must have a 
supernatural cause should be identified with a ‘‘mystic sense of the 
supernatural’’ is very debatable. Edwards’ contribution to the 
theory of the will is examined with care and is related to his doc- 
trines of depravity, grace, love, beauty, and virtue. 

The bibliography and notes are very well done and the letters 
selected for publication are of undoubted historical value. Students 
of the philosophy of Edwards will appreciate this scholarly hand- 
book and readers who have regarded him as merely a revivalistic 
preacher will be amazed to discover the critical erudition and philo- 
sophical penetration displayed by him. Both as editors and authors 
Dr. Faust and Dr. Johnson have achieved a distinguished work. 


mW. Gs. 


Das Handeln im Sinne des héchsten Zieles (Absolute Ethik). Hueco 
Dinater. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1935. 160 pp. 4.80 M. 


Hugo Dingler is as a philosopher of science not without merit. 
He has done some interesting work in this field. His own theories, 
though they are rather abstract and conceptual and were attacked 
from many sides, have at least drawn to him the attention of Ernst 
Mach, who appointed him to edit his books after his death. In his 
new work Dingler aspires to great things. He attempts to create an 
absolute ethics. His procedure is a very simple one: our will needs 
a supreme goal and this supreme goal can be found only in ‘‘the last- 
ing preservation of mankind.’’ But we can not reach this goal 
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directly, for it is too general and too vague. We can reach it only by 
striving for the lasting preservation of the community of our own 
people, of ‘‘the tree of life to which we belong,’’—in plain English, 
of the people of one race from which all foreign elements have been 
eliminated. The content of such an absolute ethics can not be given 
by laws, by commands, for these reach only to actions and divert the 
soul from its innermost responsibility. Christianity revolted from 
the Jewish ‘‘ethics of command’’ (Gebotsethik)—Christianity which 
can not be of Jewish origin since, according to Dingler, never in three 
thousand years has a Jewish thinker had any but an ethics of com- 
mand (Jewish Mysticism? Spinoza?). But at the time of the rise of 
Christianity it was not possible to give precise form to this revolt 
against Jewish ethics and therefore the Sermon on the Mount accep- 
ted this form of command in spite of the revolt, and in the Catholic 
as well as in the Protestant churches this ethics grew and again tri- 
umphed. But finally in the German people ‘‘the ethics of the su- 
preme goal,’’ as Dingler calls his ethics, ‘‘arose through the revol- 
ution that Adolf Hitler has accomplished.’’ The actions of Adolf 
Hitler and his adherents were actions ‘‘following from a rightly un- 
derstood ethics of love that does not spring from emotion but from a 
love directed to the supreme goal.”’ 

This ethics (for the publication of which the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutscher Wissenschaft has given its financial support) is, as the 
author assures us, not written ‘‘from the study’’ but with ‘‘life for 
life.’’ No one will doubt that it is written ‘‘for life,’’ but is it also 
written ‘‘for philosophy’’? 


M. A. G. 


Language, Truth and Logic. Aurrep J. Ayer. London: Victor 
Gollanez, Ltd. 1936. 254 pp. 9/-. 


Those who have been on the look-out for a simple but clear intro- 
duction to the objectives and methods of the Cambridge and Vienna 
schools of philosophy, will find that Mr. Ayer has written just the 
book for them. It is, however, in no sense a ‘‘textbook,’’ and while 
in all essentials its contents are familiar, the material is argued with 
conviction and independence, and the style is lucid and graceful. 

The first three of its eight chapters are introductory in character. 
They make clear in what sense and for what reasons the intellectual 
movement of which Mr. Ayer is a part is ‘‘anti-metaphysical,’’ and 
develop with illustrations his main thesis that the task of philosophy 
is logical analysis. Mr. Ayer accepts a ‘‘weakened’’ form of the 
verifiability principle as a criterion of significance, maintains that all 
matter-of-fact propositions are empirical hypotheses, and concludes 
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that the task of philosophy, when it is not simply correcting other 
philosophers, is to clarify statements by providing for the terms 
occuring in them ‘‘definitions in use.’’ The remaining chapters con- 
tain for the most part a presentation and a defense of a thorough- 
going phenomenalism. Mr. Ayer shows how he can accept knowledge 
of ‘‘necessary truths’’ without following Mill, by exhibiting them as 
definitional or ‘‘analytic’’ in character. The problem of ‘‘truth’’ is 
claimed to be concerned only with the criteria employed in determin- 
ing the validity of empirical propositions, the author maintaining 
against Schlick that all factual propositions are never completely 
verifiable; but it is made clear that the theoretical freedom we have 
of choosing between alternative hypotheses is limited by the pre- 
dictive function they are required to serve. An autonomous, non- 
empirical science of ethics or theology is argued to be impossible, 
because so-ealled ethical and theological ‘‘propositions’’ have only 
an emotive but not a cognitive function. Mr. Ayer next discusses 
the mind-body problem, and explains in what sense he is a ‘‘methodo- 
logical solipsist’’ and why he is not committed to solipsism in its usual 
formulation. The final chapter surveys the traditional controversies 
between rationalism and empiricism, realism and idealism, and mon- 
ism and pluralism. Many of the hoary disputes are dispatched with 
nicety: in particular, empiricism is defended against the common 
charge of ‘‘subjectivism,’’ and the doctrine of the internality of 
all relations is exhibited as resting on a confusion of analytic with 
factual propositions. 

Because of its brevity the book will doubtless give an impression— 
to me unjustified—of dogmatism and arrogance; but its apparent 
dogmatism is the consequence of the forthrightness of the argu- 
ment, and its apparent arrogance is simply the expression of clarity 
and enthusiasm. On many points, however, it would have been well 
for Mr. Ayer to sacrifice brevity to a longer exposition: his discussion 
of probability does not enable one to recognize clearly where he stands 
on the important issues involved; the chapter on ethics would cer- 
tainly be more conclusive if he had stated more fully his reasons for 
rejecting every ‘‘interest’’ interpretation of ethical concepts; the dis- 
cussion of the mind-body problem has many lacune which will be 
filled in only by sympathetic readers; and his inadequate account of 
‘‘sense-contents’’ as ‘‘parts of sense-experience’’ will surely provoke 
as many controversies as he thinks it will settle; and so on for many 
other items. Nevertheless, Mr. Ayer’s little book may render a gen- 
uine service. It has been the misfortune of the type of analytic 
philosophy which he represents to be identified completely with the 
tradition of Berkeley, Hume, and Mach, and it has therefore been 
often dismissed as simply continuing in new terminology ancient 
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errors. But after all these men were not completely fools; and con- 
temporary ‘‘logical-empiricism’’ may conceivably be aware of their 
mistakes, accept their analyses with important modifications, and 
carry on their program with the rigor which modern techniques pro- 
vide. To have stated in clear language the outcome of the logico- 
analytic method, freed from the disturbing overtones of the conti- 
nental schools, is thus perhaps the most important merit of this book. 
But having now stated the program and removed some of the 
obstacles to the use of this method, this reviewer will await eagerly 
what Mr. Ayer will do with it further. 


KE. N. 


Essai sur la personne. O. Lemarréi. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1936. 
124 pp. 12 frs. 


This brief essay is a protest and an assertion. The protest is 
against the tendencies in modern psychology toward the assimilation 
of persons to the category of things; and the assertion is that Nature 
is a drama ultimately religious in theme, a ‘‘continual gushing-forth 
of graduated and limited wills’’ of which the human personality is 
the earthly climax. It adds one to the library of books which attack 
mechanism and behaviorism and analysis generally, offering as a sub- 
stitute, explanations which are adequate only because they are framed 
in terms of powers to whom all things are possible. There can be 
little doubt that, to avoid the perils of the personal equation, many 
psychologists have gone too far in the direction of anonymity. But 
the cure must be something more than a pointing-out of the symptoms 
of the malady, plus a few pious hopes. 


H. A. L. 





Beauty and Human Nature. Elements of Psychological Aesthetics. 
ALBERT R. CHANDLER. (Century Psychology Series.) New 
York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. vi 
+ 381 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Chandler’s book partly fulfills a want long felt by stu- 
dents of esthetics. As the author points out in his preface, ‘‘the 
results of psychological experimentation in aesthetics have been neg- 
lected by both philosophers and psychologists’’ (p. v). The former 
regard the results of laboratory experiments in esthetics as irrelevant 
to the philosophy of art; the latter are justly suspicious of the net 
results of laboratory investigation in any but the simplest esthetic 
responses. So far as artistic creation is concerned, the only sig- 
nificant psychological study that Professor Chandler can find is G. 
Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu, psychologically illuminat- 
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ing to a high degree, but the work of a literary man in his study and 
not of a psychologist in his laboratory. 

Professor Chandler’s book really falls under two classifications. 
Chapters III to VI, inclusive, are definitely and in detail summaries 
with extensive bibliography and citations of laboratory material of 
such specific effects as are, or apparently can be, studied in the psy- 
chological laboratory. The remainder of the book oscillates between 
close reference to psychological material and philosophical generaliza- 
tions about the esthetic experience and artistic creation that seem to 
have little or no reference to the results of specific laboratory inquiry. 
Thus, in Chapter I, on ‘‘Art, Beauty and Experience,’’ and in 
Chapter XVI on ‘‘The Artist and his Work,’’ it is hard to see how 
Professor Chandler’s analysis has any particular reference to the 
psychological materials studied in the earlier part of the book. 

The general conclusions which Professor Chandler draws as to 
the nature of the esthetic experience are in a broad sense naturalistic. 
Thus, the esthetic experience is defined as ‘‘satisfaction in contem- 
plation’’ (p. 9). It is defined as complete, as unified, and as sig- 
nificant. It is distinguished from bodily, practical, and intellectual 
satisfaction. In his moral estimation of esthetic values Professor 
Chandler may also be said to have a general naturalistic approach 
which assumes, but doesn’t directly borrow, the conclusions of a 
biologically-founded psychology. 

The reader will thus find the book useful on two different counts. 
On the one hand he will find it an excellent summary of such experi- 
mental studies as have been made, for example, on the ‘‘ pleasantness 
of color’’: Washburn’s experiments on single color, Minor’s experi- 
ments on saturation, Washburn’s experiments on pairs of colors, and 
Schulte’s experiments on color triads. He will find similar state- 
ments of the results of empirical investigations on the expressiveness 
of colors. On the other hand, the book is a serviceable statement of 
those general conclusions induced by the presumptions that the en- 
joyment of art is conditioned by the human nature which enjoys it, 
and the social environment in which that human nature operates. 

The book leaves two interesting and unresolved questions in the 
reader’s mind. Thus far at least, psychological experiments seem 
to lead to definite conclusions only with regard to the simplest 
esthetic responses. The factors may, as Professor Chandler him- 
self suggests in Chapter I, be too complex for exactly controlled ex- 
perimental investigation. For some of the psychological data in 
esthetics, shrewd or sensitive introspection may be better than al- 
leged laboratory experiments. It is not made quite clear from this 
book how much real illumination we are to expect for esthetics from 
the laboratory. As Professor Chandler says, the laboratory may be 
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‘‘the most precise method available and contemporary psychologists 
prefer it to any other method’’ but that hardly or necessarily holds 
true for philosophers. The second question unanswered is the ex. 
tent to which certain philosophical and moral issues with regard to 
art and civilization have received or may expect to receive any light 
from so-called experimental esthetics. Meanwhile, Professor Chand- 
ler’s book gives clearly most of the data for those who would pursue 
the answers to these questions. 
























I. E. 


Methodenlehre der Sozialwissenschaften. Frurx KAUFMANN. Wien: 
Julius Springer. 1936. iv-+ 331 pp. 16.50 M. 





This book is a critique of the methodological principles of the 
social sciences, mainly, in the light of Husserl’s phenomenological 
analysis. Scores of recent controversies in metaphysics and episte- 
mology, in mathematics, physics, and biology are analyzed with tech- 
nical competence and the author tries in the last few chapters to 
show the relevance of these problems and solutions to the method- 
ology of sociology, history, economics, and law. 

In his Das Unendliche in der Mathematik und seine Ausschaltung 
(1930) Dr. Kaufmann is already under the influence of Husserl and 
O. Becker, employing phenomenology to support the intuitionism of 
Brouwer, but he is in no sense a close follower of Husserl. Thus in 
the present work he rejects Schau and Evidenzgefihl as a source of 
truth independent of experiment and he disclaims presuppositionless 
philosophy and the synthetic a priori, and it is interesting to note 
that the parts of phenomenology he most adverts to are those doc- 
trines which, though opposed to empiricism, nevertheless do justice 
to the rational motives of empiricists; for example, the doctrine of 
the importance of pre-predicative experience in the transcendental 
Urieistheorie and the doctrine that every mode in which objects are 
given must refer back to an original experiential mode of givenness, 
as its genetic ‘‘Urstifiung’’ (Formale und Transcendentale Logik, 
pp. 185, 278). Accordingly, though the author condemns the genetic 
fallacy and asserts the distinction between the meaning and the 
genesis of a judgment, he is careful to add that ‘‘descriptive analysis 
of the meaning of an act of judgment will reveal sedimented strata 
of meaning which point to acquisitions of experience in the past.... 
In descriptive analysis, however, the temporal stratification of the 
meaning-implications—qua temporal—will not be thematic.’’ 

The author’s praise of realism, as against positivism, for the un- 
limited extension of scientific investigation and discovery it en- 
courages, seems entirely justified. But it is hard to follow him when 
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he goes on to say that realism is often darkened by a pre-critical 
acceptance of a reality not referred to consciousness. Evidently, he 
prefers ‘‘realism’’ as a mere character of conscious intentionality 
and thinks you can eat your cake and have it too. What he says 
about ‘‘meaning,’’ on the other hand, is not at all phenomenological, 
and much more in tune with logical positivism. The dictum that the 
meaning is prior to the truth-conditions of a proposition, which is 
close to Husserl’s view (Log. Unters. IV), he rejects. What it means 
is only ‘‘inexplicit thought is prior to explicit thought.’’ 

Although the author’s conclusions often veer toward logical 
positivism, his criticism of this school, or certain of its doctrines, 
from a phenomenological point of view, appears little hampered 
by appreciation. For example, pure givenness, he says, is a fiction. 
(If the Logical Positivists now admit this, they should also admit 
its consequences, we may add.) Again, behavior is not physical 
but psychophysical and its interpretation requires hypotheses about 
the Fremdpsychisches as Psychisches, i.e., as something like Higen- 
psychisches. Furthermore, ‘‘the operation with ‘intersubjective 
agreement of experience’ involves operation with a plurality of sub- 
jects, for it is nothing but the agreement of thought processes of a 
certain kind.’’ The Logical Positivists, of course, choose to compare 
Satze rather than Gedanken, but nothing is changed by this ter- 
minology. ‘‘The anonymity of conventional symbols should not 
blind us to the fact that the meaning of a symbol is a relation between 
psycho-physical subjects—the symbol-user and the symbol-recipient 
—and thus the replacing of psychological terms by semantic ones 
does not banish ‘subjectivity’ from the world.’’ Nor will self- 
registering instruments get rid of subjectivity. They do not insure 
intersubjective validity of experience since they must be read, and 
the optical sensations involved will need to be communicated. The 
author, for the rest, has much to say about the bias for physical 
methods and one remark seems particularly worth repeating. How 
far the methods of natural science can be applied to social science 
will be decided, he says, only by the progress of empirical investiga- 
tion; not, then, by the resolution of the physicalists. 

As the author proceeds to the social sciences the limitations of 
his method, his formal analysis and psychologism which ignores or 
derogates concrete history and economic change appears at a dis- 
advantage. Thus it may be interesting to enumerate the senses in 
which society can have priority to the individual, or conversely, as: 
(1) logical-ontological priority, (2) methodological-heuristice prior- 
ity, (3) genetic-causal priority, and (4) axiological priority, but 
such classifications with which the book abounds override the enor- 
mous differences between historical societies. Are individuals in- 
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complete parts of the state or conversely? Such a question, for 
example, might serve as an abstract starting point, but unless the 
meaning is explicated by some consideration of the complex function- 
ing of dominant classes or groups in relation to other classes or 
groups in specific societies, the question remains ambiguous and in- 
nocent of application. In discussing the ideal (economic) types of 
Weber and Scheler the author recognizes that formalism in this 
field means a divorce from reality, but in his economic chapter we 
find him defending the objectivity of the (psychological) theory of 
marginal utility out of all relation to the social facts which would 
decide the matter. 
V. J. McG. 


Kommunisticheskaya Akademia, Institut Philosophin. Materialy 
Nauchnoi Sessii. Moscow and Leningrad: Government Social- 
Economic Publishing House. 1934. 


The American reader curious of learning the state of Soviet 
philosophy could do worse than to begin with this volume of speeches 
and discussion at the Scientific Session of the Communist Academy 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of Marx’s death. The 
speakers were: Mitin on ‘‘Materialistic Dialectics, the Philosophy 
of the Proletariat,’’ Yudin on ‘‘Marxism-Leninism on Culture and 
the Cultural Revolution,’’ and Maximov on ‘‘Marxism and Natural 
Science.’? Some of the most prominent philosophers of the Soviet 
Union took part in the discussion: the orthodox, the ‘‘ Menshevizing 
idealists’’ such as Deborin, and the ‘‘mechanistic distorters’’ such 
as Sarabyanov. There emerges a clear picture of the extent of their 
agreement and their divergences. 


H. F. Mins, Jr. 
New York City. 


Dialekticheskii Materialism % Teoria Ravnovesiva (Dialectical 
Materialism and the Theory of Equilibrium). M. G. SExecror. 
Moscow and Leningrad : Government Social-Economiec Publishing 
House. 1934. 


The theory of equilibrium is Bukharin’s interpretation of dia- 
lectical materialism. Bukharin considers dialectics as a law of na- 
ture according to which polarly opposed forces can occasionally 
reach an (unstable) state of equilibrium, from which the dialectic 
nature of things necessarily moves them into a new state of unbal- 
ance, until equilibrium is once more temporarily attained, and so 
forth. This schema applies to physics and the other natural sciences, 
and to the process of social evolution. Selector, writing under the 
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auspices of the Red Professors’ Institute of Philosophy, attacks the 
theory of equilibrium as making the adjective ‘‘dialectical’’ equiva- 
lent to ‘‘dynamic,’’ and Bukharin as a member of the sect of 
‘mechanistic distorters’’ of Marxism-Leninism. In the course of 
his argument he states the orthodox Leninist view, so that his book 
may be used as a text in dialectical materialism as held in Soviet 
Russia, as well as a refutation of Bukharin. 


H. F. Mins, JR. 
New York Ciry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on March 6, 1936, of Dr. ¢, 
Lloyd Morgan, professor emeritus in the University of Bristol, at 
the age of 84. 


This JOURNAL welcomes the appearance of the first number of the 
Journal of Symbolic Logic, the quarterly organ of the Association 
for Symbolic Logic. The editors are Professors Alonzo Church and 
C. H. Langford, with Professor C. A. Baylis as managing editor, 
There is also a board of consulting editors, whose members are: 
Paul Bernays, Paul Henle, 8. C. Kleene, Susanne K. Langer, 
Everett J. Nelson, W. V. Quine, and Barkley Rosser. 

The growing specialization in modern logical research, with the 
consequent increasing difficulty of having papers on symbolic logic 
accepted for publication by philosophic and mathematical periodicals, 
has made a journal devoted to mathematical logic and its allied fields 
a long-felt need, now happily filled. Moreover, as the statement of 
policy points out, ‘‘the importance of the subject to both mathe- 
matics and philosophy is becoming increasingly evident. It is an 
essential part of the aim of the Journal to bring together more closely 
the philosophers and mathematicians working in this field, to pro- 
vide for mutual criticism among its various schools, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of the subject more widely.’’ The new Journal 
wishes to reach an international audience, and will publish papers 
in English, French, or German. It will regularly contain critical 
reviews of current literature, and the first volume will include a 
complete bibliography of symbolic logic from the time of Leibniz 
to the present. 

The table of contents of the first number is as follows: (1) A 
statement of policy. (2) Toward a caleulus of concepts: W. V. 
Quine. (3) Implication and deducibility: Arnold F. Emch. (4) 
Constructibility as a criterion for existence: Barkley Rosser. (5) 
A note on the Entscheidungsproblem: Alonzo Church. (6) Reviews. 
(7) Notice of a meeting of the Association. 

The subscription price of the Journal of Symbolic Logic is three 
dollars. Applications for membership in the Association, subscrip- 
tions to the Journal and business correspondence, may be addressed 
to Professor C. A. Baylis, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 





